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burgh; and, second, about 1901, to Jessie Mc-
Elroy of Philadelphia, who with six children
by his first wife survived him.

[J. W. Jordan, Encyc. of Pa. Biog., vol. VII (1916) ;
J. M. Swank, Hist, of the Manufacture of Iron in All
Ages (and ed., 1892) ; Iron Age, Mar. 28, 1907; Pub-
lic Ledger (Phila.), Mar. 27, 1907; Patent Office rec-
ords; correspondence with family.]             C.W. M.

REESE, JOHN JAMES (June 16, i8i8-Sept.
4, 1892), toxicologist, was born in Philadelphia,
the son of Jacob Reese, a prosperous merchant,
and Leah (James) Reese. He was graduated by
the University of Pennsylvania, A.B., in 1836
(valedictorian of his class), and A.M. and M.D.,
in 1839. Settling in Philadelphia, he soon limit-
ed his practice to medical chemistry and to the
teaching of it and allied subjects. His first ap-
pointment was that of lecturer on materia medica
and therapeutics in the Philadelphia Medical In-
stitute ; later, he served as professor of medical
chemistry in the medical department of Penn-
sylvania College (1852-59) and, finally, as pro-
fessor of medical jurisprudence and toxicology
in the University of Pennsylvania from 1865
until he retired in 1891. For many years he was
a member of the firm of Booth, Reese & Camac,
analytic chemists of Philadelphia. During the
Civil War he was head of the Christian Street
Hospital, Philadelphia, with the rank of as-
sistant surgeon, United States Army. He also
had numerous connections with Philadelphia
hospitals and became a member of local as well
as national medical and scientific societies. He
served as treasurer of the Philadelphia County
Medical Society and as president of the Medical
Jurisprudence Society of Philadelphia (1886-

87).

Reese's contribution to medical literature was
important, especially in the field of toxicology.
During his early days as a lecturer on therapeu-
tics he published The American Medical ForwM-
lary (1850); his Syllabus of a Course of Lec-
tures on Medical Chemistry (1857) was a use-
ful students' textbook, as was his Manual of
Toxicology (1874). His scientific work cul-
minated, however, in a Text Book of Medical
Jurisprudence and Toxicology (1884), the best
book on the subject in its time. It passed through
many editions and won for itself a place of de-
serving distinction in medico-legal literature.
As an authority on toxicology, Reese often gave
expert testimony in court; his most important
case was the trial of Mrs. Wharton (J. T. Morse,
Jr., in American Law Review, July 1872).

Reese is described as tall and slim with dark
complexion and black hair and eyes. Quick and
animated, he was greatly admired as a lecturer.

Reeve

He married Sallie, daughter of William Gibson
\_q.v.~\, professor of surgery in the University
of Pennsylvania. He died at Atlantic City, N. J.,
leaving his wife and several children.

[J. L. Chamberlain, Universities and Their Sons-
Univ. of Pa., vol. I (1901); Phila. Press, Phila. Rec-
ord, Boston Transcript, and N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 6,
1892; Boston Medic, and Surgic. Jour., Sept. 8, 1892;
Jour. Am. Medic. Asso., Oct. 29, 1892.] H.R V

REEVE, TAPPING (October 1744-Dec. 13,
1823), jurist, teacher of law, author of legal
works, the son of Abner Reeve, a Presbyterian
minister, was born at Brookhaven, Long Island,
N. Y. Graduated from the College of New Jer-
sey (Princeton) in 1763, he spent the next seven
years of his life in teaching, finally (1769-70)
as a tutor in the college itself. In 1771 he moved
to Connecticut and took up the study of law in
the office of Judge Root at Hartford. Admitted
to the bar in the following year, he moved to
Litchfield and began at once the practice of his
profession. Though a newcomer in a locality
noted for the number and excellence of its law-
yers, Reeve in a short time, and apparently with-
out difficulty, won for himself a place of promi-
nence among them. In December 1776 the Con-
necticut Assembly appointed him a member of
a committee formed for the purpose of going
through the state and arousing an interest in the
Revolution. He accepted an officer's commis-
sion, and actually set out to join the Continental
Army, but returned home on hearing of Wash-
ington's victories in the Jersey campaign of
1776-77. He was state's attorney for 1788. He
became a member of the legislature and served
once on the Council.

Like most of his contemporaries he was in-
tensely interested in politics. On the develop-
ment of parties following the adoption of the
Constitution he aligned himself with the Fed-
eralists, of which group he was an ardent, not to
say violent, partisan and local leader. He was
a frequent contributor of political articles to the
Litchfield Monitor, a Federalist newspaper pub-
lished by Thomas Collier. His usual nom de
plume was "Phocion" or "Asdrubal," but a num-
ber of communications signed "Marcellus" are
said likewise to have been his. Engendered in
the heat of party conflict, these articles are char-
acterized by a straightforwardness of expression
which at times savors of lack of restraint. As a
result of one of them, in the Monitor for Dec,
2, 1801, he was indicted by a federal grand jury
(April 1806) for having libeled President Jef-
ferson, Collier also being indicted for having
published the article (U. S. Circuit Court Rec-
ords, New Haven, vol. Ill, 271-78). The indict-
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